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JEREMIAH LANGHORNE. 

BY WILLIAM J. BUCK. 

The earliest information I possess o£ the family is in the 
year 1662, when Thomas Langhorne, the father of the sub- 
ject of this brief memoir, was committed to Appleby jail for 
refusing to pay a fine of five pounds for attending a Friends' 
meeting. 1 This was in the long and oppressive reign of 
Charles II. , and for more than twenty years after that date 
he still underwent persecution on account of his religious 
profession, during w 7 hich the prison-house was often his 
abode, either under the stringent provisions of the Conventi- 
cle Act, or for refusing to recognize the imposition of tithes. 2 
While undergoing imprisonment in 1668 he wrote a piece 
entitled "The Captive's Complaint, or the Prisoner's Plea 
against the burdensome and contentious title of Tithes." 3 

In consequence of his repeated sufferings from the intole- 
rant spirit of the age, he at length concluded to seek in the 
wilds of the New World that freedom of conscience which 
was denied him in his native land. With this in view, he 
procured a certificate of recommendation from the Friends' 
Quarterly Meeting at Kendal, in Westmoreland, England, of 
which he was a member, being dated the 4th of 5th month, 
1684. 4 On account of numbers of his persecuted brethren in 
the faith having emigrated to Pennsylvania within the two 
preceding years, he resolved to follow with his family, con- 
sisting of his wife Grace and children Jeremiah and Sarah. 5 
It is said he sailed for America in the sixth month 6 of this 
year, accompanied with several other Friends from West- 

1 Bowden's Hist. Friends in America, Lond. ed., 1854, IL p. 109. 

1 Besse, vol ii. p. 10-35. 3 Whiting's Memoirs, p. 369. 

4 Middletown Friends' Kecords. Samuel Smith, in his Hist Province of 
Penna. (Hazard's Beg., YI. p. 214), gives it 4th of 6th mo. 1684, probably 
an error in copying. 

6 Bucks Co. Kecords, Deed Book, No. 1. 6 S. Smith, Ibid. 
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moreland, and after landing in Philadelphia removed up into 
the country to make their settlements in Middletown Town- 
ship, Bucks County, where a few Friends had already gone 
before them. 

Middletown was settled and bore the name as early as 
1682-3, the Friends having established a monthly meeting for 
worship the 1st of 11th month, 1682, 1 at the house of Nicholas 
Wain, near the ISTeshaminy Creek, where they built in 1690 a 
meeting-house, which was one of the first places of worship 
erected in the county. It was in this building a court was 
held the 27th of 7th month, 1692, that divided the county 
into townships, 2 amongst which was Middletown. It stood 
about one mile and a quarter west of the present meeting- 
house at Attleborough, now called Langhorne. 

The following are the names of the settlers who had pre* 
ceded Thomas Langhorne, and at the time of his arrival here 
were his neighbors. Nicholas Wain, who was a distinguished 
preacher, arrived here in the ship " Welcome" with William 
Penn in the 8th month, 1682. He represented Bucks County 
in the Assembly in 1683. He came from Yorkshire, and 
took up an extensive tract of land in the township, on which 
the first " Neshaminy Meeting-house" was built. The same 
year also arrived Robert Heaton, Robert Hall, William Pax- 
son, James Paxson, James Dillworth, Cuthbert Hayhurst, 
Thomas Wigglesworth, Thomas Croasdale, Thomas Stack- 
house, and John Scarborough. In 1683 came Ezra Croas- 
dale, John Town, Jonathan Scaife, George White, and 
Richard Davis. 3 They all belonged to the Society of Friends, 
and most of them brought families, who have at this day 
numerous descendants living in the county. Amongst this 
number and of those who followed for several years after and 
lived in this vicinity, undoubtedly the most conspicuous were 
Nicholas Wain and Thomas Langhorne. Both were preachers 
and men of intelligence and influence. 

1 Middletown Friends' Records. 

2 Bucks Co. Court Records, vol. 1. 

8 Middletown Records, and Pemberton's Registry of Arrivals. 
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Smith, in his History of the Province of Pennsylvania, 1 
speaking of Thomas Langhorne, mentions that, " having pur- 
chased his plantation and made some improvements, he in a 
few years died." This appears to us to be not strictly- 
correct. In the Bucks County Records 2 we learn that on 
the 5th of September, 1687, he purchased of Francis Dove, 
"William Wiggins, and Edward Samways, 860 acres of land 
" situated and lying on Neshaminy Creek." On the Map 
of Original Surveys, by Thomas Holmes, the surveyor-gene- 
ral, this tract is distinctly marked as belonging to the 
three aforesaid individuals in common. It is there repre- 
sented as triangular in shape, being about one mile wide 
at the western end by the Neshaminy, and extending east- 
wardly from thence nearly two and a half miles. It may 
be that he made improvements here several years before the 
date of the above purchase, but he erected his residence near 
the western end of this tract, about half a mile from the 
Neshaminy, on an elevated situation on the south side of 
what has been ever since called Langhorne's Hill. 

To have brought a family from a populous part of England 
and to settle down here in the wilderness and make the first 
improvements, was enough, no doubt, to appal the stoutest 
hearts ; but it appears that our peaceful Friends did it cheer- 
fully, without fear of Indians or lurking beasts, for the sake 
of peace and religious freedom. That the neighbors and 
acquaintances of Thomas Langhorne reposed high confidence 
in his abilities and integrity is seen in his being elected a 
member of Assembly from Bucks County in 3d month, 1687, 3 
and on the following 5th of 7th month appointed a justice 
of the peace by the council. With high promises of future 
honors and usefulness, he died at his residence 4 the 6th of 
8th month, 1687. 5 An inventory of his personal effects was 
filed in the office 1st of 2d month, 1688, the valuation being 

1 Hazard'3 Register of Penna., vi. p. 214-5. 

2 Deed Book, No. 1. 3 Proud's Hist of Penna. 1, p. 335. 
4 John Hay ton's Testimony in Memorials of Deceaced Friends, Phila. 

1787, p. 6-7. 
6 Middletown Friends' Records. 
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£331 Is. 2d. Proud mentions 1 that " he was an eminent 
preacher among the Quakers." John Hayton says : " I knew 
him for fourteen years. Having had the opportunity of 
being with him in this solitary country, as well as in our 
native land, both in private and public places, I am a witness 
according to my measure, that the power and presence of the 
Lord did greatly attend him in preaching the everlasting 
truth. After he was taken sick, he grew weaker until his 
departure, saying 6 the will of the Lord be done.' His short 
continuance here caused many to mourn when he was taken 
from them." We further learn from Samuel Smith's work 2 
that " he died to the great grief of his family and neigh- 
bors," who " had not long that satisfaction in his company, 
which they could have earnestly desired from their former 
knowledge of and love for him." It must have been a 
serious blow to the mother and young family to be so soon 
deprived of their natural protector. However, they con- 
cluded to stay on and continue the improvements he had 
either begun or contemplated, which, they deemed, in a 
young and growing country might prove highly advanta- 
geous, as it subsequently came to pass they were. 

Sarah Langhorne, the sister of Jeremiah, was married in 
10th month, 1695, to William Biles, Jr., of Falls Township. 3 
He was the eldest son of William Biles, who settled with 
his family near the Falls in Bucks County, in 4th month, 
1679. 4 Proud says he was a preacher amongst Friends, and 
had taken up his lands under a grant from Governor Andross. 
William Biles, Jr., was elected to the Assembly in 1710, and 
in 1724 was chosen speaker of that body. 5 In 1717 he was 
appointed coroner of the county. 

It appears from the Bucks County Records, 6 that the estate 
of Thomas Langhorne was not fully settled till in the year 
1697, when his administrators were Grace his wife, Jeremiah 
his son, with his sister Sarah Biles. This administration was 

1 Hist. Penna. i. p. 289. 

2 Hist. Penna. in Hazard's Reg. vi. p. 214-215. 

3 Middletown Friends' Records. 4 Pemberton's Registry of Arrivals. 
5 Votes of Assembly f ii. p. 403. 6 Deed Book, No. 1. 
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probably deferred to this time, so that the children should be 
of age. Jeremiah Langhorne thus became the proprietor of 
his father's plantation, which he retained and continued to 
reside upon till his death. Out of respect and veneration for 
the memory of his father, it is related that, when he arrived 
at manhood, 1 he sought his grave so that he might place a 
stone there, so as to be able to recognize it, but it was his 
regret to learn that his friends had unadvisedly interred his 
body so near Neshaminy Creek, that the grave was supposed 
in some years to have been washed away with the bank, 
and he was in consequence unable to find it. This was in 
the ancient graveyard attached to the first meeting house. 
The latter has long been torn down, and the former ceased 
to be used as a place of interment. 

At this day it may be a matter of surprise how the subject 
of this memoir was enabled to obtain the education in hi3 
youth which was so essential to qualify him for the respective 
posts he subsequently held in the government, and which it 
is known he filled with great ability, so much so, as to have 
often confided to his action some of the most complex duties 
in the affairs of the Province. No doubt he received his 
earlier education in England, while residing in Westmoreland, 
but after he came here, which was about his twelfth year, he 
must certainly have labored under great disadvantages, both 
from the sparseness of the population, and the early death of 
his father. To a mother much may have been due in 
instilling the principles which led to his eminence. 

We now come to that point in his life where his official 
career begins, a career, we might say, that for popularity and 
general satisfaction is perhaps unexampled in the history of 
Pennsylvania. The first office he held, to our knowledge, was 
as a representative in the General Assembly from^ Bucks 
County, on the duties of which he entered the 10th of 3d 
month, 1700. 2 He was again elected to the same office in 
1702, 1703, 1704, 1705, and 1710. After this, beginning with 
October 1st, 1713, his constituents re-elected him annually 

1 S. Smith's Penna., Ibid. 2 Votes of Assembly, ii. p. 118. 
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without intermission till the year 1741, when ill health com- 
pelled him to resign. 

To his mother, Grace Langhorne, we have already made 
some allusion. After a residence here of nearly twenty-one 
years, of which she survived her husband about seventeen 
years and a half, she died, and was buried 1 the 10th of 3d 
month, 1715. As a woman, she must have borne her share 
of afflictions. More than once to be a witness to the trials 
and imprisonments of her husband for conscience' sake, then 
to leave her native land to follow him across a wide ocean, 
to settle down in the woods of Pennsylvania, and here, after 
a residence of only three years, to be left a widow, with the 
sole cares of a family, were hardships indeed. 

Mr. Langhorne was appointed Clerk of the Court and 
Register of Bucks County the 6th of 1st month, 1701, and 
Deputy Master of the Rolls the 20th of 3d month, 1702, 
which offices he continued to hold till 1739. 2 He was com- 
missioned a justice of the county the 30th of May, 1715. 
He was again appointed to the same office in 1717, with 
eleven others, 3 by Sir William Keith, with the consent of the 
Council. How long he continued to act in these several 
county offices I have not been able exactly to ascertain. 
In 1721 he was instrumental in getting a road opened from 
" Yardley's Ferry to the Cross Roads near Neshaminy meet- 
ing-house." He was appointed by the court, with Samuel 
Beck, William Biles, William Paxson, Jonathan Woolston, 
and Thomas Yardley, 4 as viewers, who made a favorable re- 
port on the 14th of December. This is the road that now 
leads from Yardleyville to the borough of Langhorne. 

The General Assembly, in their annual meeting in the fall 
of 1721, elected Jeremiah Langhorne their speaker. He 
again had the honor of presiding over that body in 1733. 
As a member of the Assembly while in Philadelphia, he 
wrote a lengthy address on the 10th of February, 1724, to 
Andrew Hamilton and Clement Plumstead, in relation to the 

1 Middletown Friends' Records. 2 Bucks Co. Rec. Will Book, No. 1. 
3 Colonial Records, iii. p. 18. 4 Bucks Co. Rec. Road Book, vol. i. 
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conduct of Sir William Xeith as Governor of Pennsylvania 
and on whom he reflects. It may be seen in the manuscript 
collections of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and has 
also been published. 1 An act having been passed March 22, 
1723, for emitting 15,000 pounds in paper money, a loan 
office was created, of which Samuel Carpenter, Jeremiah 
Langhorne, William Fishbourne, and Nathaniel Newlin were 
appointed trustees. For their services therein each was 
allowed fifty pounds annually. 

A considerable number of the inhabitants of Bucks County 
having petitioned the Assembly for the removal of the 
court-house and prison from Bristol, for the reasons that 
those buildings were not sufficiently large, and were situated 
on ground not belonging to the county, and that their loca- 
tion was not sufficiently central for the accommodation of a 
large majority of the inhabitants, and therefore desiring that 
Newtown become the county seat, and that these buildings be 
erected there, 2 the Assembly, in consequence, passed an act, 
March 20, 1724, " to enable Jeremiah Langhorne, William 
Biles, Joseph Kirkbride, Thomas Watson, M.D., and Abra- 
ham Chapman, to build a new court-house and prison in 
Bucks County." Accordingly these were erected at the afore- 
said place. Bristol became the county seat in 1705 ; previously 
the courts had been held at the Falls. Newtown continued 
the seat of justice till 1812, a period of eighty-seven years. 

From the Penn Manuscripts we learn that before 1724 Mr. 
Langhorne had become a considerable landholder, he hav- 
ing purchased 2000 acres for £260, and again another tract 
of 5200 acres for £936. The latter we know was located in 
Bucks County, as we believe also was the former. 

During the whole colonial period, as well as several years 
after the Revolution, the elections for the whole county were 
always held at the seat of justice. To show the popularity 
of Mr. Langhorne, as well as the number of votes polled in 
Bucks for the respective years mentioned, the following elec- 

1 Hazard's Register Penna. vi. p. 224. 

2 Votes of Assembly, ii. p. 238. 
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tion returns for Representatives of the Assembly may be 

interesting. The county was then entitled to eight mem- 
bers : — 



Oct. 1, 1725. 




Oct. 1, 1730. 




Jer. Langhorne, 


323 


Jer. Langhorne, 


270 


William Biles, 


322 


Jos. Kirkbride, 


304 


Joseph Fell, 


251 


William Paxson, 


288 


Abraham Chapman, 


205 


Abraham Chapman, 


263 


Christian Yanhorn, 


203 


Christian Yanhorn, 


257 


Matthew Hughes, 


202 


Mathew Hughes, 


221 


Benjamin Jones, 


199 


Andrew Hamilton, 


229 


Thomas Watson, 


189 


Thomas Canby, 


151 


Oct. 1, 1734. 




Oct. 1, 1739. 




Jer. Langhorne, 


334 


Jer. Langhorne, 


303 


Jos. Kirkbride, 


339 


Jos. Kirkbride, 


297 


William Biles, 


276 


John Watson, 


382 


Abraham Chapman, 


290 


Abraham Chapman, 


239 


Christian Yanhorn, 


312 


Mark Watson, 


337 


Thomas Merriot, 


279 


Benjamin Field, 


229 


Andrew Hamilton, 


308 


Benjamin Jones, 


189 


Lawrence Growdon, 


266 


Thomas Canby, 


309 



The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania at this time consisted 
of David Lloyd as Chief Justice, and Richard Hill and 
Robert Assheton, Esquires, as Associates. Judge Assheton, 
in consequence of having received the office of Recorder of 
Philadelphia, sent in his resignation, when the Governor, 
Patrick Gordon, the 15th of September, 1726, " desired the 
Board to consider of a fitt Person to be appointed the third 
Judge in his stead, and Jeremiah Langhorne, Esquire, being 
named, the Board unanimously agreed that he should ac- 
cordingly be appointed and putt in the Commission." 1 It 
was thus that Mr. Langhorne became one of the Justices of 
the Provincial Supreme Court, and where he was to hold a 
seat for upwards of sixteen years — until his death. 

The powers of the Provincial Courts are thus described by 
Gov. Patrick Gordon in a reply to the Commissioners for Trade 
and Plantations, dat6d March 15, 1730-1 : " Four times in 
the year Courts of Quarter Session are held in each county. 

1 Col. Records, iii. p. 258. 
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There is likewise a court held twice every year in the said 
Province and Countys wch is styled the Supreme Court and 
by its constitution is a court for only matters of law removed 
thither from the inferior Courts by writs of error or certi- 
orari, but has no power of issuing original process. From 
the judgment of this Court there lies an appeal to his Majesty 
in Council. The Justices of this Court are three, who are 
likewise Justices of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery 
before whom all capital offences are tryed." 

The Assembly, the 10th of 9th month, 1726, 1 appointed 
Judge Langhorne and Joseph Kirkbride, Jr., to be "a com- 
mittee to revise those laws enacted since 1719 to the present 
time." On the 25th of 2d month, 1727, he is continued on 
that committee with Sir William Keith, and they were 
desired to " make their report to the House." 

The interest that Judge Langhorne took in various matters 
of public utility show him to have been a man of liberal 
spirit and enterprise. A company was formed in 1726, if 
not earlier, consisting of Jeremiah Langhorne, Anthony 
Morris, James Logan, Charles Read, Robert Ellis, George 
Fitzwater, Clement Plumstead, William Allen, Andrew 
Bradford, John Hopkins, Thomas Linley, and Joseph Turner, 
whose object was to erect iron-works at Durham, on the 
river Delaware, in Bucks County. They took up here, in the 
beginning of 1727, a tract of land containing 6000 acres, 2 
and abounding in excellent iron ore and limestone. This same 
year they commenced the erection here of extensive works 
for the manufacture of iron, which are still in operation. 
These were the first works of the kind established in the 
county. 

In 1729 he was reappointed one of the trustees of the 
" General Loan-Office of the Province of Pennsylvania." This 
office he held till the 20th of 11th month, 1735-6, when we 
learn that he " moved the House, that in regard he is now 
advanced in years, and subject to frequent indispositions, 
he may be discharged from the office of Trustee of the 

1 Votes of Assembly, iii. p. 11. 

2 Bucks Co. Rec. Deed Book, F. 1, p. 218. 
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General Loan Office." 1 The Assembly, it appears, at that 
time referred the matter for future consideration. Judge 
Langhorne was appointed by the House in 1732 one of a com- 
mittee of four to revise the Laws on Excise and Flour, and 
to bring in a bill for the more easy recovery of all debts 
under £10 contracted in the Province. On his appearance 
in the Assembly on the 20th of March, 1734-5, the House 
agreed to excuse his previous absence on account of his late 
sickness. However, in May, 1733, he was appointed to act 
as an additional commissary with five others, to fix the long- 
disputed boundary between Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

John Penn, one of the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania, and 
a son of William Penn, arrived here in 1734, and after a brief 
stay concluded to return to England to oppose the preten- 
sions of Lord Baltimore. The House, in consequence, ap- 
pointed Judge Langhorne the 18th of September, 1735, one 
of a committee " to draw up an Address to the Hon. John 
Penn, Esq., now about to embark for Great Britain." 2 During 
his long career as a representative in the Assembly, he is often 
found on the most important committees, even to name which 
would require more space than we would wish to occupy. A 
treaty was held with the Indians by the Proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania at Pennsbury, the 9 th of May, 1735, at which 
were present a considerable number of Indians. Judge 
Langhorne was there in his official capacity as a representa- 
tive of the Assembly, On this occasion, Lappawinzo and 
Teshakomen, whose portraits now adorn the Hall of the 
Historical Society, were the principal orators. 

A full and interesting letter was sent by Judge Langhorne 
to the Bishop of London, dated May 28, 1736. It appears 
to have been written chiefly in recommendation of Richard 
Peters to be assistant in the church of Philadelphia. In 
it he gives that gentleman's early history, and says : " his 
getting the position would confer a great obligation on me 
and would be acknowledged with gratitude." 3 From the 
same we learn that he had received a letter from the Bishop 
the previous 31st of July. 

1 Votes of Assembly, iii. p. 252. * Ibid., p. 243. 

3 Hist, Amer. Colonial Cliurch, ii. p. 128. 
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To John Penn, the proprietary in England, the Judge ad- 
dressed a letter under date of May 20, 1737, the original 
being in the Penn MSS. It is written in his usual neat and 
small hand, carefully punctuated. The following extracts 
are selected wherein he freely expresses his opinions : — 

" I received yours of the 12th of March last wherein you 
acquaint me with your appointment of Col. Thomas for 
Governor of your Province. I have little knowledge of the 
man but from information of others. But I shall tell you 
freely I should have liked it much better if any of your 
family could have thought proper to have qualified yourselves, 
and it is my opinion it would have been more acceptable to 
the people in general. I am very sorry the dispute you have 
with Lord Baltimore is not likely to be brought to an issue. 
There has been great disputes among the inhabitants on the 
other side Susquehanna about the claims of Maryland. 
"Which I doubt not you have had similar accounts of from 
other hands, otherwise I should have taken the freedom to 
have given you a relation of some of the facts that have 
happened since you left the country. Had Mr. Hamilton's 
advice been strictly pursued relating to the disputes with 
the province of Maryland, I am of opinion our province 
would have come off with more credit and reputation. I 
hope as you say in your letter that Col. Thomas will be so 
prudent as to discourage all factions and parties: For I 
think it is very plain to me that there are a set of people 
about Philadelphia that to the government under your family 
would much rather have it under the Crown. However, I 
hope it will always be in your power to disappoint such, who 
are really enemies to our happy Constitution. I have had 
my health generally well since you left the country, but old 
age is growing very fast upon me. It would be a great 
pleasure to me and I am persuaded to many more of your 
friends, that you would take the government upon yourself 
and come and settle amongst us if your affairs there would 
admit it. Sir, I return you hearty thanks for the Sermons 
and the Play. I question not from the general character I 
have had of Mr. Forster's Sermons, but that reading of them 
will give me great satisfaction and pleasure/' 

James Logan having sent in his resignation, Judge Lang- 
horne was commissioned August 9, 1739, in his place by the 
Governor and Council as Chief- Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Thomas Grseme second, and Thomas 
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Griffith third Justice. 1 As Dr. Graeme had been appointed 
to the bench as third Justice the 8th of April, 1731, it will 
be understood that from that date Judge Langhorne was 
second Justice to the time of his aforesaid appointment as 
Chief-Justice. 

It appears that for six or seven years before his death 
Judge Langhorne was subject to frequent indispositions, but 
not so much so but that he was able to attend to the duties 
of his several offices until within the last few months of his 
life. Respecting his infirmities, James Logan in a letter of 
March 1, 1741, to Thomas Penn, writes : " That worthy gentle- 
man Mr. Langhorne has never been out of his bed these four 
months, but in order to have the bed made, and I question 
whether he will ever go abroad again. His sores sometime 
mend and sometime grow worse, but he has now a constant 
pain in his feet that has quite enfeebled them and taken 
from him all manner of use of them." Again, on the fol- 
lowing 20th of November, William Peters writes to John 
Penn : " On my return from New York I paid Mr. Langhorne 
a visit and found him much indisposed ; I staid with him till 
the 20th of September. . . . As he is a sincere man and 
has a true respect for you and your brothers, always mention- 
ing you with a particular affection, I thought you would be 
glad to have an account of the state of his health." The 
Judge seems to have been aware of his condition, for in a 
letter to Mr. Peters in Philadelphia, dated " Langhorne Park, 
April 21st, 1742," he says, u considering my present circum- 
stances, it is not likely I shall ever sit in that Court again." 
He lingered on till Monday, October 11, 1742, 2 aged about 

1 Col. Records, iv. p. 348. 

2 For this date we are indebted to the American Weekly Mercury of 
Thursday, Oct. 14, 1742, which contains the following brief notice :— " On 
Monday last died the Honourable Jeremiah Langhorne, Esq., Chief Judge 
of this Province." In the Pennsylvania Gazette no mention of the death 
is found. These were then the only newspapers published in Pennsylvania 
in the English language ; deaths at this time being very rarely announced. 
His age we have arrived at from the Breviate of Penn against Baltimore, 
wherein the Judge in his testimony, given about 1737-8, says, that he was 
then 66 years of age and above 54 years in Pennsylvania. 
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71 years, when he breathed his last. His funeral was at- 
tended by a considerable number of persons, among whom 
were several from a distance. Amongst the latter was 
William Logan, 1 a distinguished merchant from Philadel- 
phia. 

Judge Langhorne, being aware that his life could not con- 
tinue much longer, made his will on the 16th of May pre- 
vious, and appointed the Hon. Lawrence Growdon, 2 and 
Langhorne Biles, 3 Esq., of Bucks County, and Joseph Turner, 
merchant of Philadelphia, his executors. His will is quite 
lengthy ; 4 our present object is only to give a mere abstract. 
He gives his plantation called " Langhorne's Park," contain- 
ing eight hundred acres, to Thomas Biles, the son of his 
nephew Thomas Biles, deceased. To his nieces, Sarah, the 
wife of Lawrence Growdon, and Hannah Janney, he gives 
1000 acres of land " lying near Perkassy," to be divided be- 
tween them. He gives 1000 acres adjoining the same to James 
and Andrew Hamilton, sons of his friend Andrew Hamilton. 
Gives to his kinsman Thomas Langhorne, now or late in the 
service of Lord Lonsdale, and to his kinsman William Jack- 
son, of London, woollen draper, and to their heirs, 500 acres 
on " Monockosy Creek," besides additional lands and money. 
To his sister Sarah, the wife of William Biles, deceased, an 
annuity of £50. He gives all his books to Lawrence Grow- 
don " except such part thereof as the said Thomas Biles 
chooses when he becomes of age." His " stallion riding horse" 
he gives to his friend William Allen, and his " other riding 
horse" to Joseph Turner with £100. His clemency to his 
slaves merits our especial commendation, and we regret omit- 

1 Votes of Assembly, iii. p. 582. 

2 "The highest judicial honours of the province were sustained with re- 
putation by the sons of Langhorne and Growdon." Extract from Peter 
McCalPs Annual Discourse before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Nov. 29, 1832. 

3 Biles probably was a relative. He was commissioned a Captain of a 
Company of Associators the 12th of Feb. 1747. He was also commissioned 
one of the Justices of the Peace for Bucks County the 9th of June, 1752. 

4 Bucks Co. Records, Will Book, No. 2, p. 19-23. 
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ting on this subject the numerous details for their particular 
benefit He directs his servants Joe, Cudjo, and London, to 
remain on the premises, and Boson, Frank, Sarah, Nanny, 
Lydia, and Hannah, to hold land on lease, and gives the same 
so many horses, cows, sheep, and agricultural implements, 
besides household goods ; the remainder of his negro slaves 
" now under age, when twenty-four years old, to receive each 
£10 and then be free." 

The following interesting description of the Langhorne 
Park estate appeared as an advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
Packet, a Philadelphia newspaper, of May 3, 1788 : — 

" To be sold at private sale in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
Langhorne Park with the Mansion-house and the other seve- 
ral messuages, barns, coach-houses, stables, and spring-house, 
with a good grist mill on a never failing stream of water, 
and a seat on another stream, with a fall of water, on which 
a capital grist mill may be erected to great advantage. It 
being in the vicinity of a fine wheat country, within three 
miles of navigation for shallops and flats ; being within six 
miles of the borough of Bristol, with 927 acres of excellent 
land, arable and meadow, abounding with several streams of 
water, and remarkable fine springs, rising in high land, from 
which at a small expence, near 100 acres of the best watered 
meadow may be made ; several hundred acres of woodland, 
abounding with the best timber. This estate was formerly 
the seat of Jeremiah Langhorne, Esquire, chief justice of 
Pennsylvania, now in good repair and ready to be delivered 
to the purchaser next spring. The mansion-house, kitchen, 
and out-offices suitable to accommodate a large and genteel 
family. This tract for health and good neighborhood is ex- 
ceeded by few, if any, the prospect delightful and capable of 
the first improvement, nineteen miles from the city of Phila- 
delphia and five from Newtown the county town and large 
food roads to and from it. The southern boundary is on 
Teshaminy Creek, in which are plenty of fish of various 
sorts, for the angle or net, also wild fowl ; and it is not doubted 
will in a few years be navigable for boats of burden, when 
some expected improvements are made. It being a prevail- 
ing sentiment, that the most elegant and commodious place 
for the Federal City, will be about ten miles to the northeast 
of it ; and the great road from Boston and New York to the 
capital cities in the southern states, will go near, if not 
through it. There are several fine quarries of building and 
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paving stones on said estate, and on the surface none to in- 
commode the plough. This was part of the real estate of 
the late Lawrence Growdon, Esquire, deceased, and devised 
by his last will to his two daughters, Elizabeth Nichleson 
and Grace Galloway. This estate to be sold in fee simple. 
For prices &c. apply to Abel James, merchant, or Clement 
Biddle, Esq. Notary Public, Philadelphia." 

The Langhorne Park estate, if we were rightly informed, 
was sold, with about four hundred acres, to a committee of 
the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, for the purpose 
of establishing thereon a Friends' boarding and day school, 
but not liking it so well they afterwards purchased in 1794 
the property at Westtown, Chester County, for this purpose. 
It was then sold by the Meeting, at the Philadelphia Ex- 
change, to an Irishman by the name of Andrew Kennedy, 
who bought it at a very low price. 

In an article entitled " The Neshaminy," published in the 
Bucks Co. Intelligencer, August 21, 1860, the writer says, 
44 sixty years ago, Langhorne's house, on the Middletown side 
of the creek was a stately mansion, and with the grounds 
adjacent bore evidence of its former grandeur. A part of 
the wall around the park, where Langhorne kept his deer, 
was then standing, extending along the old Milford road, 
from the mansion to the top of the hill. The old mill south 
of the house was then running, and was the oldest mill in 
Middletown." 

It is not known when the mansion-house was built, but it 
is said that Mr. Kennedy made some repairs to it near the 
close of the last century. The Langhorne house undoubtedly 
ranked amongst the oldest in the county. On learning that 
it was still standing, with but little alteration, as it did in 
the days of its venerable proprietor the Chief Justice, in 
company with Dr. E. D. Buckman, of Bristol, I made it an 
object of especial visit the 9th of August, 1855, when some 
additional particulars were ascertained. The house is evi- 
dently ancient, and may have probably been built in the 
beginning of the last century if not earlier. It is a very 
substantial stone structure, the walls of which were from 
Vol. vii. — 6 
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one and a half to two feet in thickness. There was a 
large open winding staircase from the cellar to the garret, 
with heavy turned balustrades and a white-oak hand-rail, 
four inches square, with good yellow pine steps and floors. 
The mortar that had been used in plastering had been mixed 
with cut straw. A girder in the garret floor was eleven by 
fourteen inches, with others that had been hewn in propor- 
tion. It stands on an elevated situation on the south side of 
Langhorne's Hill, 1 on the main road leading from Bristol to 
Newtown. The country around is quite rolling, and from 
the house a fine prospect is obtained for a considerable dis- 
tance in an eastern and southern direction. The Neshaminy 
Creek approaches within half a mile. Paxson Blakey, the 
owner of the Langhorne mansion at the time of our visit, 
treated us kindly, and showed us whatever objects of interest 
the place possessed, and communicated freely such traditionary 
matter as he had acquired during his residence here. As he 
had informed us that he intended before long to demolish the 
ancient structure, I at once concluded to make a sketch of it, 
selecting a northwest view, showing the two wings of the 
building to the greatest advantage ; which was erected first 
it is now impossible to tell. We since learn that Mr. Blakey's 
words have come to pass. The Langhorne mansion no 
longer stands ; it was demolished in the spring and summer 
of 1857, to give way to a more modern structure erected 
about twenty feet to the north of its ancient site. 

We have inferred from the will of Judge Langhorne, that 
he may have possibly had on his plantation, at the time of 
his decease, between thirty and forty slaves. Mr. Blakey 
gave us a few additional particulars concerning them. A 
house was built for each family as directed in the will, and 
so many acres were allotted to each to cultivate, of which 
they were to have the free use as long as they lived. 
These houses were placed together by a small stream that had 
its source near by and flowed into the Neshaminy, and in 
consequence was called by the neighbors " Guinea Run." 

1 It has borne this name for considerably over a century and a half. 
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Rev. Joseph Mathias mentions 1 that, " when William 
Thomas, a Baptist preacher, first settled (some time before 
1737) in Hilltown Township, Bucks County, which neigh- 
borhood was then generally called Perkasie, he purchased 
here several hundred acres of land of Judge Langhorne, on 
which he removed, after having made a clearing and erected 
buildings. Shortly after this, while returning with his pack 
horses from Philadelphia where he had been to market, 
he called upon James Logan, living near Germantown, who 
was the owner of a large tract adjoining, to know his price 
for several hundred acres. Mr. Logan asked c whether he 
was able to pay the price, provided he should make a pur- 
chase.' His reply was : ' My name is William Thomas ; let me 
know the price of thy land ; if that will suit me, then I will 
refer thee to Mr. Langhorne for any particulars thee may 
wish to know concerning me.' The price was named, and 
he was invited to call again, which he did ; and was told 
that Langhorne had said ' if thee don't pay for it I will.' " 

Joshua Francis Fisher, in his " Account of the early Poets 
and Poetry of Pennsylvania," 2 makes mention of an eccentric 
Englishman, by the name of William Satterthwaite, having 
settled in Bucks County, where he " resumed his old employ- 
ment [school teaching], but he was still persecuted by fortune, 
and his poverty was rendered even more bitter by the ill- 
temper of his wife. But he sustained his ills with equani- 
mity, and was in the end rewarded ; for, it was said, he at last 
became in easy circumstances, and his old age was rendered 
comfortable by the generosity of a patron. This patron was 
Jeremiah Langhorne, a gentleman of excellent talents, and 
of a liberal mind, who was for many years distinguished in 
the provincial assembly, filled several of the highest offices, 
and succeeded James Logan as chief-justice. Several of 
Satterthwaite's poems have been transmitted to us ; one de- 
nominated 'Mysterious Nothing' was written in 1738, at 

1 Historical sketch of the Hilltown Baptist Church, published in the 
Bucks Co. Intelligencer, June 5, 1849. 

2 Memoirs of the Hist, Society of Penna. ii. p. 75. 
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the instance of several young ladies. It was, I believe, re- 
published some years afterwards, and with it was printed 
4 An Elegy on the Death of Jeremiah Langhorne' and a 
poem on ' Providence.' " We here append the Elegy : — 

Langhorne, the great, the good, the just, is dead, 
And with his life our blooming joys are fled. 
And what remains ? an awful gloomy scene, 
A weeping province, pious souls in pain. 
His bright example shows the best relief 
From seas of sorrow and insulting grief. 
See with what patience he serenely bore 
Legions of pains armed with their torturing power. 
Nor grave physicians, with their healing art, 
Could e'er dislodge them from the internal part ; 
Nor pious friends, with sympathizing care, 
Could mitigate their furious conduct there. 

Such was his goodness, and his greatness such ; 
His slaves were blessings and his negroes rich. 
A perfect friend, in bold sincerity 
With lords or peasants regularly free. 

He stood the patriot of the province, where 
Justice was nourished with celestial care. 
He taught the laws to know their just design ; 
Truth, justice, mercy, hand in hand to join ; 
Without regard to fear, or hopes, or gain, 
Or sly designs of base, corrupted men. 
Such were his constant actions ; by them he 
Did living write his own true elegy. 

Samuel Preston mentions that, in examining the old Dur- 
ham papers, he ascertained that Jeremiah Langhorne and 
Lawrence Growdon were the two principal proprietors of the 
Durham Iron Works, and that they had employed the afore- 
said fm, Satterthwaite for several years at a regular salary 
to keep a free school there ; which probably was not only 
intended to diffuse education, but, as Mr. Preston remarks, 
" perhaps to encourage settlement in the neighborhood, and 
to support an eminently worthy man." 1 

The probability is that Judge Langhorne was never edu- 
cated for the bar, and that he was not a lawyer. This, how- 

1 Buck's History of Bucks County, p. 76. 
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ever, is found to be the case with several others of our early 
justices. From his will we have inferred, as no other re- 
cords prove the contrary, that he must have remained un- 
married. As to his religious opinions a question arises. 
We have already mentioned that his father was a preacher 
amongst Friends, for the principles of whose society he had 
suffered persecution. His son, no doubt, was brought up in 
the principles of that sect. It certainly looks as if something 
had occasioned his estrangement Perhaps some breach of 
discipline, the Keithian controversy, or the arguments of an 
advocate of military service, like his friend Capt. Langhorne 
Biles. Partly in evidence of this, the Historical Society 
have in their collections a petition to the king, praying that, 
in consequence of the opposition of the Friends to war, the 
province may be placed in a much better state of defence, 
which is signed by Judge Langhorne as Chief- Justice, with 
about one hundred and twenty others. The paper bears no 
date, but was evidently gotten up between the years 1739 
and 1742. This w T as, no doubt, done at the time from an 
apprehension of trouble with the French and Indians. In 
an inquiry on this matter in 1856, an intelligent Friend has 
given us the following information : " I have not yet been 
able to learn that Jeremy Langhorne was a member of the 
Society of Friends at the time of his death. The general 
impression with our oldest members is, that he was not, but 
I think it very probable that his remains were interred in 
our graveyard, but I have not been able to find any grave- 
stone, or other record of it." 

I have since received another letter, 1 from which the fol- 
lowing is an extract: "I have examined the Eecords of 
Births and Deaths back to 1726, but do not find any of the 
name. One of our books of Minutes of the Monthly Meet- 
ing, containing the proceedings of nearly forty years, is lost. 
Perhaps it may contain an account of his disownment. Some 
of our citizens have a distinct recollection of ' Old Will,' who 
was the last surviving slave manumitted by the Judge, and 

1 From Isaac Eyre, 22d, llmo. 1857. 
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who had a hut or cabin near where Andrew Flower's mill 
now stands, but I am not certain the date of his death or 
age, but it is supposed he w T as over one hundred years old. 
He was a great fiddler and would play for the others to dance. 
I know of no account of the Judge having been ever pub- 
lished." 

In summing up the long and useful services of Judge 
Langhorne, we find that he was at least thirty-four years in 
the Assembly, over which body he presided twice as speaker. 
That he was clerk of the court, register and recorder of Bucks 
County for about thirty-eight years, a trustee of the Penn- 
sylvania Loan Office thirteen years, and a justice of the 
county courts for many years. In the Supreme Court he was 
a judge for sixteen years, of which he was upwards of three 
years Chief-Justice. His life was not passed without afford- 
ing a lesson. He arose to eminence by degrees, and must 
have been a man of remarkable perseverance. His industry 
is exhibited in the management and the improvement of a 
large plantation, in the number of laborious offices he held 
at the same time, and the interest he took in enterprises of a 
public or private nature. It appears that during his long and 
active life such was his prudence that whatever he undertook 
was accomplished and proved itself successful. Our pages 
show that he died in comfortable circumstances, but they 
likewise show by the testimonies of others that he was charit- 
able and humane. His method of emancipating his slaves, 
when emancipation was as little known as it was practised, 
proved itself no chimera. Living in an age when dissensions 
were rife and party spirit high, not a word has been found 
impeaching in the least degree the integrity and purposes of 
Jeremiah Langhorne. His popularity never waned, for he 
enjoyed the high confidence of his constituents to the last. 
His life viewed both in its public and private capacity is so 
satisfactory that we doubt whether among all his contempo- 
raries in the province we can find such another example. 
" Honest Mr. Langhorne" is what John Penn calls him in a 
letter to Andrew Hamilton, dated February 7, 1738, but a 
few years before his death. Among later honors we may 
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add that, on the completion of a branch of the North Penn- 
sylvania Railroad to New York in May, 1876, a station was 
named Langhorne, within a few hundred yards of the site 
of the old mansion ; upon which by a popular vote the name 
of the neighboring incorporated town of Attleborough was 
changed to the same, a more fitting memorial to the virtues 
of the philanthropic Judge than any other monument could 
possibly be. Thus we close the first biographical notice that 
has appeared respecting him, the result of materials' many 
years collecting. 1 

1 [For the use of the wood-cut of the residence of Jeremiah Langhorne, 
we are indebted to Gen. "W. W. H. Davis, author of the History of Bucks 
County, Pa., in which work it appeared. — Ed.] 



